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The President’s Statement on 
International Organization 


Almost lost among news of invasion progress and 
the bombing of Japan was the President’s brief state- 
ment on the nature of a post-war security organiza- 
tion given to the press on June 16. Many were 
puzzled that the initial announcement concerning 
such a momentous subject should have been made 
so quietly and in seeming contrast to Woodrow 
Wilson’s proposal of a League of Nations at a similar 
stage of the last war. Actually, the situations are not 
closely comparable, as it is recognized that the peace 
organization to follow this war will not be proposed 
by the President alone or any one of the allies. 

Discussions on the nature of world organization 
for peace have been under way in this country for 
over a year, and for several months intensive dis- 
cussions have been held by Department officials with 
Congressional leaders of both parties and individuals 
of international experience participating. It is also 
known that similar conferences on the subject have 
been under way in Great Britain and that Under- 
Secretary Stettinius has recently returned from a visit 
there with progress reports on the thinking which 
is going on. Moreover, conversations among the 
four major powers on the subject are now being 
arranged. Viewed against this background, the 
President’s statement is little more than a news re- 
lease assuring citizens that we are at work and mak- 
ing progress. 

The interesting question remains: “Why did the 
President issue this kind of news release at this time? 
Was he testing whether or not the basic organiza- 
tion of world security might be taken for granted? 
Did he wish, prior to the Republican Convention, 
to disarm those who might assume that the Ad- 
ministration would take a stand for a “super-state” 
with its own police force and other coercive powers? 
Did he wish to reassure those who fear that small 
nations may be ignored by the Big-Four? 

Clearly the President wishes to emphasize the care- 
ful, non-partisan basis on which officials in the State 
Department have been proceeding. Certainly the 
desirability of maintaining substantial national agree- 
ment on this crucial question through the months 


of the presidential campaign is beyond question. It 
is probably likewise desirable at this stage to keep 
public opinion focused on the common objective of 
world peace and minimize controversy over the 
mechanism by which it is to be accomplished. 

The Administration has chosen to start the discus- 
sion of world organization for peace on the broad 
middle ground which will invite widespread agree- 
ment and to stick with singleness of purpose to the 
specific objective of avoiding future international 
wars. Other purposes of an international organiza- 
tion while not specifically mentioned are certainly 
not ignored in the President’s statement of purpose, 
part of which is “to assist the creation, through inter- 
national cooperation, of conditions of stability and 
well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions.” 

It is reassuring to the smaller nations to hear that 
there would be a “fully representative body,” as well 
as a council, annually selected from the representa- 
tive body which would include the four major na- 
tions and a “suitable number of other nations.” 

“That the council would concern itself with peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes and with the 
prevention of threats to the peace or breaches of 
peace,” would allow the larger representative body 
scope to work on attaining conditions of stability. 

On the whole the President’s statement has been 
reassuring. To release more than this prior to agree- 
ments with our major allies would violate the coop- 
erative spirit in which more detailed plans are be- 
ing developed. 


As OPA was Finally Renewed 


OPA has passed the renewal hurdle in a manner 
that Chester Bowles declares is satisfactory, although 
the new law leaves much to be desired. It looked 
for a while as though the outcome were going to 
be a much less effective bill. Many special interest 
groups in Washington pressed for the exemption of 
some particular field from price controls, but most 
of these amendments were eliminated from the bill 
in conference. The Bankhead cotton amendment, 
one of the most serious of the lot, was rejected in 
all but a very modified form. OPA will continue 


to function, though hampered to some extent—how 
much remains to be ®éen. If the difficulties prove 
to be insuperable Congress may be asked to make 
changes. The hope of continuing the inflation fight 
through OPA‘ after-thie clase of the war seems more 
remote than evé# dem the-character of the Congres- 
sional discussion ‘is‘cdnsidered. - | 

Some enforcement tools have been strengthened 
by the new law. OPA is now empowered to make 
purchases of goods sold above ceiling prices in order 
to use such purchases as evidence in court. This had 
previously been prohibited and had constituted a 
handicap to enforcement officers. Another construc- 
tive change in the procedure allows OPA to institute 
proceedings against a violator instead of having to 
wait for a suit to be started by the person who has 
been overcharged. Now if a customer does not take 
advantage of his rights within 30 days, OPA may 
take the case to court. 

In changing the procedure for court action in 
price violation cases, Congress has crippled the work 
of the agency. Under the new law all litigation 
based on a specific regulation is postponed when a 
protest on the validity of the regulation is pending 
in the Emergency Court of Appeals, and previous 
judgments are suspended or made inactive until a 
final decision is reached. It is expected that pro- 
tests will be numerous since an individual can thereby 
delay action on his case for some time. ‘This situa- 
tion, although it is not as serious as it would have 
been if the cases had been allowed to go to the 
regular courts, will cause complications and delays. 

Consumers will also feel the inflation break- 
through in the provision which.prevents OPA from 
requiring that a retailer continue to carry merchan- 
dise of no higher price than he customarily sold. 
Congress refused to permit the continuation of the 
practice restricting a merchant from carrying goods 
above his previous highest price line. This will affect 
clothing particularly, where quality deterioration is 
hard to prevent, and lower-priced goods will be in- 
creasingly scarce. 

There have been some other changes in the law 
which will affect enforcement. Lower penalties for 
violations were set up which may mean increased 
black market operations and more difficult enforce- 
ment problems. The courts, on the other hand, have 
sometimes been loath to impose the previous higher 
penalties because they seemed out of proportion to 
the offense. Now that they are lower it is hoped 
that there will be a greater percentage of convictions. 


To meet the problems which the new law pre- 
sents, it will be necessary to expand the enforcement 
activities of the agency; and since the appropriation 
was cut by Congress from $182.5 million to $179 
million, this means that other activities must be 
pared. The fact that the efficiency of OPA has im- 
proved within the last year will help to meet the 
problem. 


UNRRA Appropriation 


When President Roosevelt spoke after the capture 
of Rome he made it clear that the effective develop- 
ment of our foreign policy will in the last analysis 
depend on our treatment of human beings. Our 
international relations and the future peace of the 
world will depend on the feeding of hungry people, 
the reclamation of human beings and the ability to 
give them a new outlook. This, coupled with Mr. 
Hull’s recent statements, indicates two main lines 
along which our international relations must move: 
one, the forms of organization, the other, the hu- 
manitarian spirit which must animate the forms if 
they are to have the vitality to survive. Both of these 
lines of development require intelligent public opin- 
ion and willingness to pay the necessary price in 
thought, work and money. 

The appropriation for UNRRA is a case in point. 
Congress had previously authorized the expenditure 
of $3,350,000,000 as our share of the first year’s ex- 
penses of UNRRA. Yet when the time came to make 
an appropriation for the first six months of UNRRA, 
the House whittled down to $450,000,000 the $800,- 
000,000 requested by the Agency. Ultimately the 
Senate restored the cut, and the House agreed to 
appropriate the full amount. 

Congressional hesitation on this and other bills 
would seem to indicate that there is no mass of pub- 
lic opinion solidly behind the idea of international 
cooperation. Both in Congress and throughout the 
country there are many groups which pay lip service 
to international cooperation as a theory, but are 
loath to implement it. When it comes to the point 
of spending money for rehabilitation outside of the 
United States, these people feel they are making an 
unnecessary sacrifice and wasting money. They over- 
look the long term advantages of such a foreign 
policy and do not consider that building up the 
prosperity of nations outside the United States will 
not only increase our prosperity but also reduce the 
likelihood of future wars. ; 
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